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THE LAST EXPLORATION OF LIEUTENANT MARQUES 

DE SOUZA: DIARY OF A JOURNEY ON THE 

ANANAZ RIVER, BRAZIL* 

Part If 

The discovery of the Bio Theodoro by Colonel Roosevelt in 1914 pro- 
vided the key to a large region drained by that river and its tributary 
streams. It was to be expected that thereafter one after another of the 
tributaries would be traced to the main stream. The first of these tribu- 
taries to be explored was the Anandz, 1 or Pineapple, River. The work 
was carried out, under the direction of Colonel Rondon, by Lieutenant 
Marques de Souza, who was attacked and killed by the Indians. One of the 
camaradas who had been out hunting returned to camp after the tragedy 
and discovered the Indians before they saw him. After watching for 
seven hours until they left camp, he obtained de Souza' s diary, an invalu- 
able record, descended the bank of the Anandz River to the main stream, 
and after twenty-four days' voyage down this river found the first rubber 
gatherer. After a journey of twenty-two days farther down stream, all of 
this on foot, he finally managed to secure a canoe. 

The above facts are related in a letter from Colonel Roosevelt to the 
Director of the American Geographical Society under date of December 21, 
1915, and were published in the January, 1916, number of the Geographical 
Review (p. 50). Later on, Kermit Roosevelt, who accompanied his father 
on the exploration of the Rio Theodoro, obtained a copy of the diary of 
Lieutenant de Souza and at the request of Colonel Roosevelt loaned the 
diary to the Society for translation and publication in the Review. The 
Councilors of the Society and the Editors have a double pleasure in pub- 
lishing this diary; first, because it was Colonel Roosevelt's wish to have it 
published and, second, because it is a record of an important piece of 
exploration in the heart of South America. The tragic death of its author 
leaves the record incomplete as to the character of the whole course of the 
Anandz River. The diary is prefaced by a summary introduction which 
appeared when the diary was first published, in the September 13, 1915, 
issue and subsequent issues of the Jornal do Commercio of Rio de 
Janeiro? 

* Translated from the Portuguese and published in the Geographical Review at the request of the late 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. 

t Part II, completing the diary, will appear in the next issue of the Review. 

i Where referred to previously in the Review the name of the river has been spelled Ananas. The form 
Ananaz seems to be preferable, however; it is this form that Colonel Eondon uses in the book cited below. 

2 In the official account of his activities as chief of the Brazilian Telegraphic Commission, Colonel 
Eondon, in view of this circumstance, makes only brief mention of Lieutenant de Souza's exploration of 
the Ananaz River and refers the reader to the published diary in the Jornal do Commercio (Conferencias 
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Introduction to the Diary 

We are enabled today to reconstruct, with all details, the scenes of the 
morning of May 29, 1915, on the banks of the Ananaz River, the day on 
which Lieutenant Marques de Souza of the Rondon Commission, charged 
with the making of a survey of that river, fell a victim to the arrows of 
the Arara Indians. 

At the head of a division of ten men Lieutenant de Souza had started 
on February 16 the exploration of the Ananaz, and through his diary 
our readers will become acquainted with the adventures and incidents of 
this laborious and daring journey, carried out in the midst of almost in- 
superable dangers, in which three shipwrecks were experienced in little 
more than three months of incessant labors. 

We shall describe the scenes of May 29 with the use of the declaration 
made by the survivors of this tragic morning in those distant parts of 
the Matto Grosso wilderness. 

On the preceding day the commander had put to shore and had set 
up his forty-third encampment. He was forced to do this because at the 
falls nearby. . . two of the canoes of the expedition had been broken and 
wrecked, and, as this left only one, it became necessary to stop and make 
more. 

Near the right bank of the river there are two islands. The commander 
selected the larger one, with magnificent shade trees, for his camp .... 
The men had been properly distributed to meet the necessities of the day, 
some making canoes, some hunting, some fishing, and some gathering 
Brazil nuts. Marques de Souza had remained on the island and directed 
the work of the four men constructing canoes. The gigantic silent forest 
around seemed tranquil and, indeed, uninhabited. Still, hard by the 
camp, and only a few meters away, a naked group of unknown Indians 
were looking on and observing everything, eluding even the scent of the 
dog, awakening not the least suspicion of their presence nor making the 
slightest noise that might betray them. 

The expedition, as we have already said, now had at their disposal only 
one canoe, and this the two men sent to hunt had taken to the far side. 
They had taken with them also the only two firearms, of the small number 
remaining with the division in condition to be used. The whole party 
of daring explorers were now dispersed. 

Suddenly, a first arrow cuts the air, then another, and another. Both 
on the water side and the land side the men perceived they were being 

realizadas pelo Coronel Candido Mariano da Silva Rondon, Chefe da Commissab, nos dias 5, 7 e 9 de 
Outubro de 1915 no Theatro Phenix do Rio de Janeiro e referentes a trabalhos executados sob sua chefia 
pela Expedicao Scientiflca Roosevelt-Rondon e pela Commissao Telegraphica, [CommissSo de Linhas 
Telegraphicas Estrategicas de Matto Grosso ao Amazonas Publ. No. 42], Rio de Janeiro, 1916, pp. 202 and 205; 
or English version: Lectures Delivered by Colonel Candido Mariano da Silva Rondon, chief of the 
commission, on the 5th, 7th, and 9th of October, 1915, at the Phenix Theatre of Rio de Janeiro on the 
Roosevelt-Rondon Scientific Expedition and the Telegraph Line Commission, translated by R. G. Reidy 
and Ed. Murray, CommissSo de Linhas Telegraphicas Estrategicas de Jfatto-Orosso ao Amazonas Publ. No. 43, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1916, pp. 237-238). 
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attacked by the savage Araras. Seizing the only available firearm, Marques 
de Souza, bravely but in desperation, shoots into the air ... . He 
attempts to shoot the second time, and the arm misses fire. The Indians 
gather courage and advance, shooting arrows in every direction. Betrayed 
by his rifle, the officer still tries a last resort. Spreading his arms in an 
attitude of friendliness, he exclaims: "Don't shoot me!" His heroic 
figure, however, and his generous gestures were not enough to overcome 
or move these sons of the land, who here found an opportunity to avenge 
the persecutions of which they had unscrupulously been made victims, 
for many years, in the rubber groves. Marques de Souza received two 
arrow wounds in his open breast and one in his abdomen. Seeing Ter- 
tuliano Ribeiro de Carvalho, the canoe maker, already dead at his feet 
and a companion very badly wounded, the officer throws himself into the 
water and, with his men, attempts to swim to the side where the canoe 
is. ■ Becoming exhausted, he sinks out of sight in the strong current. 
And thus ends the life of this brave officer, who was one of the most worthy 
members of the Rondon Commission. 

With the death of their leader and of another of their number, whose 
body was taken into the canoe just as it was sinking, with another boat- 
man wounded four times by arrows, the men, now left to themselves and 
without a commanding head, are seized by a panic .... Abandoning 
the two dead bodies and the two companions who had been assigned to 
hunting and had buried themselves in the depths of the forest, they rowed 
away down the stream. One of the hunters, by a fortunate coincidence, 
happened to be near the bank of the river and, hearing the noise of the 
passing boat, threw himself into the water and joined those who fled. Of 
these, two were entirely without clothes. The other hunter remained 
there ignorant of what had happened. When the sun was high he turned 
his steps toward the camp, carrying with him the game he had killed. 
Coming along and peeping around, as professional hunters do, on drawing 
near the camp he heard an unusual murmur of voices, which he did not 
take to be the voices of his companions. He drew near with quiet and 
caution. Crouching down in the hollow of a rock, he noted that the camp 
where he expected to find his leader and comrades was now held by a 
large number of Indians. He could see them take the dead watchdog 
and wrap it in the rubber coat of the commander. He observed that 
they broke and threw into the water the engineering instruments with 
which the survey of the river had been made. From this hiding place 
he noted all that went on and remained in this dangerous and critical 
position till the rays of the evening sun softened the western horizon, 
unable to do anything on account of the invincible numerical superiority 
of the enemy. 

The hunter remained in this situation through seven consecutive hours. 
Near nightfall the Indians, throwing themselves into the river, swam to 
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the other side to go to their malocas. Then the spy got up and made his 
way toward the camp, where he examined the broken remnants that had 
been abandoned and found among them the diary of Lieutenant Marques 
de Souza, a valuable relic, the original of which the Rondon Commission 
has delivered, on Saturday, to the family of the lamented standard bearer. 

We have obtained a copy of this document, the first pages of which we 
offer today to the readers of the Jornal do Commercio. 

Marques de Souza would write in a notebook, day after day, his im- 
pressions and the results of his explorations as they were made. These 
notes were made without any special attention to style, many times on 
the prow of a canoe, and they reveal, in their simplicity, the worthy 
officer's nobility of soul, his untiring energy, undaunted courage, and 
unlimited zeal for the work entrusted to him. Together with the diary 
there were found also the record book of the men and other small objects. 

On the morrow, having given up all hope of finding his companions, 
the hunter decided to depart. Following the river's edge, stopping only 
at night, he succeeded in escaping, bringing with him the objects he had 
gathered up. On the 31st he came to a sandy beach and saw on it the 
body of Marques de Souza. He then verified the three wounds which we 
referred to above. With a fragment of a broken Indian pot and with an 
extinguished torch which he found near the body, this member of the 
expedition dug a grave in the sand, and buried there the body of his 
unlucky chief. 

This caboclo, Joao Pereira da Cruz, a native of Piauhy, left without a 
companion, condemned to make his way across the great unknown, count- 
ing on himself alone for food, for sleep, for defense, presents a picture of 
deep interest to us all. For twenty-four days he traveled, making as long 
stretches as his insufficient food and his fatigue would permit. At the 
end of this time he came up with the first ranch of seringueiros. But it 
was not possible to rest there, and so for twenty-two more days he had 
to trudge forward. At the end of these forty -six days he met with some- 
body on the river who, having pity on him, took him down the river in 
his dugout till they caught up with his ungrateful companions who had 
gone on ahead. With them he arrived in Manaos nearly two months after 
the tragic event. 
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The Diary 

The Start 

February 16, 1915. We rose at 4:30 and soon after we took our 
guar ana (a native beverage). At 5 o'clock Candido served us with a por- 
ridge of chocolate and rolled oats. The Colonel gave me his last directions, 
and at 6 o 'clock in the morning he was traveling in the direction of Vilhena. 3 
At this hour pack mules arrived from Tres Buritys 3 , bringing the rest of 
the baggage and my dog Dick, who remained there. The Colonel left me 
Baroneza, on condition I should deliver her, after the expedition, in 
Calama. 

February 17. Happily I have moved today the camp to the Ahanaz 
River. Now, properly speaking, I shall begin my work. The pack mules, 
after camp had been moved, went on to Tres Buritys. 

February 18. I have not yet begun my work. I sent for the canoes. 
There is a scarcity of large logs, so that it becomes necessary to deobstruct 
the river bed in order to make the first uba (dugout canoe). Unfortunately 
I have to lie down all the time on account of my feet. I have endured it 
because I cannot get out from under the mosquito net, on account of the 
plague of bees, piums, borrachudo gnats, and such. What a martyrdom ! 
.... (11.30 p. m.) I have slept little since we left Barao de Melgago. 3 
I am not able to sleep before 12 or 1 o'clock, and, even so, I" wake up from 
time to time. I get into a terrible state of despair. I am eager to begin 
my work, in order to be through with it as soon as possible. There are 
pleasant moments in this wilderness life, but, by way of compensation, 
when times of bitterness and abhorrence come, one suffers more, much 
more, than in any other place. A minute of suffering seems like an hour. 
Maybe this is due to the absence of any person or friend who might afford 
consolation. 

Homesickness 

February 20. The men continue actively at work on the first uba, and 
it is nearly ready. My homesickness presses harder and harder upon me. 
Heretofore when I thought of home and felt homesick, I would soon think 
of something else and divert my attention. I had always a friend to talk 
to, so that my thoughts would be occupied. Here in this far-away wilder- 
ness, this desert, without a companion with whom to exchange ideas, living 
in complete isolation and, worse still, prostrated in a hammock and unable 
to walk, with nothing to divert one's attention, time passes very heavily, 
and I spent it with my thoughts. It is at these lonely times that home- 

3 Vilhena and Barao de Melgaeo are stations on the telegraph line near the headwaters oi the Ananaz 
River. Tres Buritys is a cattle ranch between the two stations. For locations see maps in Geogr. Rev., 
Vol. 1, 1916, p. 171, and in Colonel Rondon's lectures, cited in footnote 2, Portuguese version, p. 253, 
English version, p. 269. 
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sickness presses hardest upon me, longings for home, for my betrothed, 
for my friends. 

I am inclined to think this life of an explorer is more trying than I 
once believed. Still let it be what it may,- I only hope to begin my work 
soon in order to get into a place inhabited by civilized people. Today is 
Saturday, and oh! how much I have thought of home! 

February 21. Today is Sunday, and I have spent the whole time think- 
ing of home. At 3 o'clock in the afternoon I resolved to do my first piece 
of work: I made calculations on the cross section of the river and the 
volume of water discharged. 

The First Monument 

February 22. The first canoe has been completed, and the work of 
constructing the first monument is also ended. We expect to set it up in 
the clearing in the mangaba grove tomorrow. The monument has, the 
following inscription: "Rondon Commission. Monument No. 1. Campo 
do Mangabal. Moorings for the branch from Campos dos Palmares de 
Maria de Molina. Monument at the landing on the Ananaz River from 
which the exploring division descended this river. Lieutenant Marques 
de Souza. 2-22-1915." 

February 23. 4 a. m. Today I begin to make a map of the road from 
the clearing in the mangaba grove to the landing at our encampment. 
What absolute silence prevails here! From time' to time it is broken by 
the stirring of pots, in which Candido is preparing our breakfast, and by 
the mournful hoot of owls, which sounds like the hallooing of a person in 
distress. 

February 24. Yesterday I made the survey of the clearing in the 
mangaba grove on the left bank of the Ananaz. It has an extension of — . 
They have already begun to work on the second canoe, and at midday 
today we begin the third, hoping to leave here on the same day that Colonel 
Rondon and Colonel Roosevelt started down the Rio da Duvida last year. 

February 25. The second canoe is ready. I have worked hard. On 
the 23rd I went to bed at 11 p. m. and got up at 2:30 in the morning 
to finish the first sheet of my map. Today I make the first observations 
with the aneroid barometer. 

February 26. Unfortunately the cashew tree that we felled for the 
third canoe proved unserviceable, but another was found a good way 
below our mooring place. I think we shall leave here on March 1. 

Survey op the River Begun 

February 27. I began the survey of the river in the section farther 
down, where they are making the third canoe. At night f worked on the 
daily map sheet. 
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February 28. Not till now, at 11 p. m., when I was getting ready 
the papers for the men, had I noticed it was Sunday! The last boat is 
ready, and tomorrow, God willing, I shall begin the work. 

March 1. At 6:30 o'clock I went up the Ananaz and made the survey 
of it, descending the river as far as Porto Novo, the first camp. I did 
not get as far as the bar of Eibeirao Anta, 4 as was the desire of Colonel 
Rondon, for the river was badly blocked up with trees and, as I was 
not able to walk, it was impossible to go by land. 

An Indian Garden Patch 

At 11 o'clock I moved the camp, but the place is very bad, ugly, and 
surrounded with igapos. 5 

I am not well. 

March 2. "What a terrible place this is ! Damp, dirty, and surrounded 
by pools of stagnant water. Tomorrow I am going to move the camp 
farther down, for the men who are cleaning out the river told me of 
a good place. At 2 o 'clock in the afternoon I went out with Candido, and 
we explored a beautiful little meadow where purple grass grows with 
wonderful exuberance. It is some 300 meters from where we are and 
50 meters from the left bank of a creek, which I supposed to be the 
Lyra. It is a place where the Indians formerly had a garden patch, 
and we found there a weak stalk of manioc. 

This little meadow is located on the left bank of the Ananaz ; it has 
the form of an ellipse, its greater axis measuring 350 meters and its lesser 
axis less than 100. Unfortunately my work has been very slow, for the 
river is completely blocked with trees that lie across it from bank to bank. 
And I am so eager to proceed rapidly in order to get home ! 

Vestiges op Indian Occupation 

March 3. Today, at 7 o'clock, I moved the camp to a place on the 
left bank of the river 15 meters high. It is in the midst of reeds and 
is surrounded by low forest. It appears to be the site of an old native 
village. There are several roads and a small wooden bridge at a clear 
landing place, and everywhere vestiges of former occupation. 

March 4. Today was a day of hard work for me. I made the survey 
from Camp No. 2 to Camp No. 3, and from this to the place I have selected 
for my Camp No. 4, for I am counting on moving tomorrow very early 
in the morning. I am glad of the direction which the river seems to be 
taking, for it runs toward the east, that is it is going away from the 

* RibeirSo, a" large tributary, as compared with igarapt, a small tributary (see legend on Map of Rio 
Roosevelt, 1:400,000, Geogr.Journ., Feb., 1915). 

5 Igap6, a slough, "a temporary rivulet with no source" (glossary, English version of Colonel Rondon's 
lectures). 
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Eoosevelt toward the watershed of the great Aripuana. The outline of the 
daily work is nearly finished. Tomorrow I shall finish it. 

We have no meat, and there is no fish or game. We are on simple soup 
and beans, rice, and farinha (manioc root grated, dried, and roasted). 

Character of the River 

March 5. I moved the camp; this is Camp No. 5. The forest is 
grown up and has much undergrowth, but the land is sandy and dry. 
The river continues as above. It has received several igarapes? but instead 
of getting broader it gets deeper and at places is very narrow. It has 
some very peculiar turns, and the guiding of the canoes is very difficult. 
Fortunately today the troublesome bees, the mosquitoes of a thousand 
kinds, the terrible motucas, and the persistent beruanhas did not molest 
us. Now at 6 p. m. it is raining very hard. How lonely I feel when 
the evenings are rainy! How often I think of home, my betrothed, and 
my friends ! 

March 6. At 7 a. m. I went down the river to look it over, as I usually 
do before making a survey, to the place where it receives two igarapes on 
the left and one, I think, on the right. You cannot be certain, for the 
land is all low. 

Porto dos CananIs 

I went as far as the foot bridge that the Nhambiquara Indians, a sub 
tribe of the Cananis, use. To the left lie the Campos dos Palmares 
de Maria de Molina. 7 I searched there at the landing for a farewell 
message which Colonel Rondon had left for me some days ago, when he was 
exploring the Campos, but I did not find it. Surely the Indians must have 
taken charge of it. On arriving at the Porto dos Cananis, a high place, 
I saw our boat without the men and supposed they had gone to where 
the Indians were. I was not mistaken. On calling twice, they came with 
two Indians and a child. Little of what the Indians said to me, in answer 
to questions I asked, did I understand. 

Indian Savagery 

I only understood clearly, as on this point they were intelligible, that the 
river ran toward the east all along. If it be so, who knows but that I 
may be on the headwaters of the Canuma? I immediately thought of a 
fact that had saddened me deeply on the night of February 15, a fact 
narrated by Colonel Rondon when he came to my camp to say good-by. 
He told me that, while ascending the upper Gy-Parana, a little below 
the old Arara (Macaw) Camp, he saw in a cashew canoe three Indians. 
Drawing near he noticed that all three were wounded. One of them, an 

6 See footnote 4. 

i Site of the station Jose Bonifacio (see Colonel Rondon's lectures. English version, pp. 166-167). 
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old man, had two arrow wounds through his neck and another in his hand ; 
there was a child with a wound in one hand and a boy with a wound 
in his breast. After hasty treatment to the wounded persons he went 
on his way and, on arriving at the old Arara Camp, stopped and went 
on land. On looking around he saw that in this place a terrible struggle 
had been carried on, a struggle in which some native Indians had fought 
with all their savage ferocity. On the ground were abundant vestiges 
of this sanguinary battle. The matted grass, the broken arrows, and the 
pools of blood revealed what had taken place there. It was horrible ! . . . 

He had been much impressed with this incident. On arriving at 
Pimenta Bueno he was able to learn the whole truth. 

At the old Arara Camp there was a group of Indians who were 
descendants of the Tapys. Among them were Marupa, A vena, the squaw 
Inaiop, an old man, and a child. Marupa and his young wife Inaiop were 
liked by all. They were cheerful, playful, and very much united. Some time 
before Colonel Rondon had sent for the Kepikiri-uats to give them presents, 
as he always does with all Indians. They did not wish the meeting and 
preferred to make a light canoe of cashew bark and go down the river to 
wait for him. On arriving in front of the landing place, Porto das 
Araras, they stopped and went ashore. Their object was to carry away 
the unlucky Inaiop. In the bloody struggle that ensued the robust, but 
unfortunate, Marupa perished. 

It rains every evening till late at night. 

First Misfortune 

March 9. This poor notebook of mine, which has been with me from 
Porto Alegre and since August, 1908, has been lost for two days. I am 
going to transcribe the notes I took on the 8th. Yesterday, when moving 
the camp to this place, I was about to tie up at Porto dos Indios, when 
my canoe struck a log and, owing to the strong current, upset, and I lost 
all my food, many small objects, and all my matches. Fortunately I saved 
the instruments. I have only eighty matches — all that I was able to get 
together from the men. I have already made arrangements to send Joao 
with an Indian to Tres Buritys to see if I can get, at least, one package. 

In this my first misfortune I lost also the notes that I was making, my 
purse, little scissors, mirror, and field glasses, small articles, but indispens- 
able on an expedition. Still, I thanked God I have saved the case contain- 
ing the expedition papers ; and my watch still runs in spite of the formid- 
able bath it got. The Indians are constantly in our camp, with nothing 
to do, happy in the nomad life they lead. Even now a group of women 
is by my side, laughing and talking every moment. In them joy prevails, 
while in me, sadness. 

My longings for my loved ones, the misfortune of yesterday, the absolute 
lack of game and fish as food for the men, the condition of the river, every- 
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where blocked with trees, and indeed a thousand little things, are the things 
that make me sad. I am eager to leave this region and reach another, 
where the woods and the river may furnish me some food. 

Sabaneze Indians 

March 11. The Indians did not come around yesterday, but instead 
they stole two axes from me, the best ones I had. On the 9th, for the 
second time, there came the most handsome Indians that I have seen in 
this region of the Nhambiciuaras. I thought they were Sabanezes. They 
are of a light complexion, with a reddish skin; their bodies are shiny and 
they have beautiful muscles. My first concern was to take a photograph 
of them; but when I had set up the tripod and had placed the camera to 
set the focus, the men suddenly snatched up their bows and arrows, and 
the women their iaquites filled with pineapples, and made away so quickly 
that I was not able to get even a snapshot. There remained in our Camp 
No. 4 only two Indians from the village a kilometer away. I succeeded in 
taking three snapshots of these without exciting their distrust. There, 
also, I met an Indian who was very old, but he was still strong and cheerful. 

At 11 o'clock Joao arrived. He had gone to Tres Buritys and, as he 
did not find Jose Francisco there, went on to Jose Bonifacio. Happily 
he brought seventeen boxes of matches — enough for two months ! 

Indians from Josls Bonifacio 

I set up the camp today on the left bank. It is our sixth camping place. 
I am glad to say the river is better. It is a little broader but very deep, 
and, in place of the thicket of bushes, we have cane. Solid earth is scarce. 
Everywhere the country is inundated. At 3 p. m. a group of Indians from 
the maloca (village) of Nanhila, near Jose Bonifacio, came. They had 
come with Joao as far as the village near our camp. I have been in our 
Camp No. 6 since 12:30 today. The position is high, but' the woods are 
grown up with bushes and weeds. In the center is a clearing. 

March 12. The group of Indians from Jose Bonifacio came in — Iceute, 
Mainlinde, Camainde, and two fine, lively boys. They are going on with 
Joao Peru to the open fields to look for cattle, for we are now living on 
faririha and rice. The Indians returned at 3:30, having done nothing. 
They spent the time in our tent imitating birds and animals with wonderful 
perfection. At 5:30 they went away to Jose Bonifacio. 

March 13. We moved today to Camp No. 7, on the left bank of the 
river. At noon six men went out to the open field to kill an ox. "We are 
feeling weak. We have had neither beans nor meat for a long time. At 
3 :30 we heard some shots in a north-northwestern direction, and we waited 
without dinner till seven o 'clock for a man to bring us meat. Unfortunately 
he did not come, and we had to get along on coffee. I have a horror of 
rice and farinha. I am thinking of home every moment. 
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Taganani Indians 

March 14. Today is Sunday. At these times I think of the Sundays 
I used to spend at home. I am oppressed with homesickness. The men 
have arrived with part of 'the ox, the rest having been left till the afternoon. 
At 10 o'clock I heard Indian shouts. At 10:30 the Indians arrived at 
our camp. They are Tagananis. They brought us presents of manioc, and 
I, in turn, gave them beef. After giving me certain information, they 
said they were going lower down to wait for us on the bank of the river ; 
on passing I should shout, to be certain of them, the following : ' ' Taganano- 
cheriloculato-chiro. " They gave me information about the affluents and 
their names. This river they call ' ' Caruiduiande. ' ' 

I made today the survey of the river between Camp No. 6 and Camp 
No. 7. It rains constantly, and the weather is cloudy and damp. I was 
obliged to set up camp here, where we shall delay two, three, or four days. 
According to what the men tell me, the river is still blocked, though not so 
much. 

The Blocked River 

March 15. It is a month today since the Colonel made us his farewell 
visit, and — a great coincidence — the men found at nearly the same hour 
that he arrived in our camp, the message he had left on a pole at the foot 
bridge that the Cananis use for crossing the river. The message reads : 

"Ananaz, or Carumuriaru, River, 2-11-1915. A good trip to the undaunted 
explorers of the Ananaz, or Carumuriaru, River. P. S. A little lower 
down, Heron Creek comes in." 

I had expected to find this message on one of the poles of the foot bridge 
that the Indians use in crossing the river at the place of our camp, and I 
thought we had passed the Heron and Longuiare Creeks already. Surely 
now we shall find them, and the river will offer better conditions for naviga- 
tion. There is not a day or a night it does not, rain. The sun is completely 
demoralized, for it comes out very little. 

March 16. The horrid rain will not stop; day and night it rains. I 
made today the survey of the river between this camp and the next, Camp 
No. 8. Rarely does one see a high bank. The view gives one the impression 
of a great plain covered with water, having in the middle a strong current, 
varying from 5 to 25 meters in width. The woods are low, grown up with 
bushes like a swamp, with thickets of cane which appear to grow outward 
from the bank to close up the river. It is impossible to get by without 
first cleaning out the river. 

In the elevated places the woods are clearer, and the trees are 20 to 25 
meters high, and more. It is not only the thicket that blocks up the river, 
it is the fallen trees, felled by the action of time and by the stone or steel 
ax of the Indian. There are logs 80 centimeters thick, and the men have 
great difficulty in cutting them. They left today a log 40 centimeters 
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below the surface of the water, which does not obstruct the passing of the 
boats. Tomorrow I move the camp. The water is lower, making neces- 
sary more work to cut out the logs. It is raining. The water is rising, and 
we cannot get along in this place. Indeed it is a constant struggle, and 
one which I have to keep up a long time in order to come out victor. 

Colonel Rondon told me that in four or five days from the time I left 
Camp No. 1, I should be at the bridge of the Cananis, where he left the 
message found by the men yesterday; but it has already been sixteen days. 
Today I made, with the help of the men, a raft of two boats to carry our 
supplies. From now on it will not be necessary, in moving the camp, to 
send the boats back on a second trip to bring the load that we have not 
been able to carry on the first trip. 

March 17. Today, early, I moved to Camp No. 8 on the right bank 
of the landing at the bridge of the Cananis, where Colonel Rondon left 
the message for us. Thank God, the raft came through safely. Contrary 
to my expectations, it did not bring everything, the beef having increased 
the load a great deal. This was due to the green poles used in building 
the raft. As soon as these dry, she will carry all the freight and five 
men. 

More Indians 

Today I received a visit from seven Indians. They brought me nothing 
and wanted some beef. One of them behaved badly and was defiant. I 
was stern with him, and they soon departed. I am eager to get away 
from this repulsive tribe. 

March 18. The day passed without any change in the aspect of things. 

March 19. I moved today to Camp No. 9. I was alarmed about the 
raft, which took in water twice. The river has improved a little, but has 
some dangerous turns. Two Indians, Maloquininde and Taquintide, spent 
the day with me, and the scoundrels did not make me any presents. 

March 20. We are nearly at the end of the month, and I have done 
comparatively nothing. The narrow river does not allow you to make 
a kilometer a day of survey. As far as this place it has received only two 
large tributaries, which contribute much to its improvement over the 
section above. These tributaries are the Tirave and the Heron. The 
Longuiare, of which the Indians spoke, cannot be far away, as also the 
Marciano Avila, where the Tagananis live, who visited me at Camp No. 7. 
I am anxious to get down to hard work, in order to get home as soon as 
possible, for my homesickness is great. 

March 21. I moved to Camp No. 10, 30 meters above water. I never 
saw such a plague of insects. 

March 22. In order to do my map drafting, I was obliged to stay under 
the mosquito net, on account of the piums, borrachudo gnats, carrapands 
(long-legged gnats), and a thousand varieties of bees. At 12 o'clock the 
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canoe that was coming after the provisions went back because the Indians 
had blocked the river. 

I went down to meet them and verify the fact. We heard whisperings, 
and I shouted "Tagananis" three times. Not until the fourth shout did 
they answer me, and, soon after, they gave me some manioc roots, and one 
of them helped me to cut the tree that lay across the river ; I went on down 
to where the men were at work. There I found an Indian, who was talking 
in a friendly way with the men. On coming back I observed that the river 
was better. There were beautiful stretches and broader, but still it was 
blocked in many places by snags and trees that lay fallen across it. At 3 
p. m. I arrived at camp and found a group of Indians from the village 
of Camanha. They had brought me four baskets of manioc, but, as always, 
for exchange. 

Improved Character of the Stream 

March 23. Today I made the survey of the river. I began to work 
at 6:10 in the morning and finished at 1:40 in the afternoon, as far as 
the next camping place, Camp No. 11. The river is much broader in 
places, and there are many spots of solid ground. As the river gets broader 
the land seems to become better. The solid spots extend toward the 
center and are very high, from 10 to 30 meters. 

March 24. I moved at 6 :30 to Camp No. 11, on the right bank of the 
river. The land is high, sandy, and dry 80 meters from the bank of the 
river. I always pass critical moments in moving the camp, because there 
are stretches of the river where the boat runs against driftwood or against 
logs and is carried away by the current. At 6 p. m. the men came back 
from their work, and the master workman, Terto, informed me that the 
river was narrower and getting deep and full of bends. The spots of 
solid ground were more numerous and were covered with high forests 
without undergrowth, the trees being very branchy. The woods where 
we are encamped are higher and very different from those behind us, 
for there are many varieties of hard timber and many rubber trees. Our 
camp was placed just above an Indian road running along the bank of 
the river. 

When shall I get to Manaos? 

Longuiare Creek 

March 26. At 6 a. m. I began the work of survey and finished at 
10:30. At midday we moved to Camp No. 12 on the right bank of the 
river. At last we have found the long-expected Longuiare Creek. It 
only remains for us to find the Marciano Avila, and after this the river 
ought to be better. Here it is narrow and deep, 6 meters deep in places 
where it is very narrow. The spots of solid ground and the high forests 
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continue to improve. There is neither game nor fish. At last I am enjoying 
health, but this terrible itch will not leave me. 

March 27. This afternoon the men brought me good news. The Ananaz 
receives three tributaries on the right side, the second being eight meters 
broad, and is navigable for a good distance without interruption. I only 
pray God that we may be fortunate and make the trip as quickly as 
possible. These first days of the trip will give me some new experiences, 
but I shall soon become accustomed to it. Now indeed I am beginning a 
life of work. I have a great deal to do during the day surveying and at 
night drawing this awful daily map. Today is Saturday, and, as always 
on Saturdays and Sundays, I think a great deal about home. When shall 
I have the happiness to be at home ? Maybe in June. 

March 28. At 6 :15 in the morning I moved to Camp No. 13. The 
river has really improved, but not as much as I expected. We made a 
record; for, at the same time we were moving and carrying everything 
with us, I made the survey of the river and broke the record of distance 
traveled, for this eamping place is 6,700 meters below Camp No. 12. 

Many Bends in the River 

March 29. From the exploration that I made on land I learned that 
the rock wall that passes through our encampment extends a kilometer to 
the north, and from there another of different nature continues. This 
great wall varies from 5 to 8 meters in height, and above it extends open 
campo. This open land is from 26 to 30 meters above water level. 

March 30. At 6 :30 I went to survey as far as the Camp No. 14. The 
river has some stretches that are worse and very quick turns. I surveyed 
3,881 meters, and it has more bends than the whole section between 
Camp No. 12 and Camp No. 13. On the right bank of the river is to 
be seen a beautiful natural meadow, the same that Laurindo saw from 
the top of a tree at Camp No. 13. It runs along the river but gets farther 
and farther away until it disappears from sight. 

March 31. It is a month since I left the first camp. How slowly this 
month has passed, and how little work I have done ! If I could have fore- 
seen all this, I should not have allowed the men to live on farinha and rice 
at the beginning of an exploration in which we have gone only 30 kilo- 
meters out of 1,200. Let everything be, however, as God may wish it. 

Illness Begins 

April 1. We moved to Camp No. 15. The river has grown so much 
better that today we continued our voyage. Everything goes well, except 
that I am troubled with itching and with my stomach. 

April 2. At 5 :30 I moved the camp. At 5 o 'clock I went into camp, 
having made 8,000 meters of survey. We found a beautiful meadow, and 
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there the river is 22 meters wide. We thought the river would go on 
improving constantly, but, suddenly, it begins to broaden until it is 10 
meters wide. In the afternoon it got broader but near our camp it is 
better. 

April 6. I have been very ill; however, I have worked when I could. 

April 8. Yesterday at 10 o'clock, on account of the state of my health, 
I was obliged to leave off surveying and go to bed. Only my state of 
health, which has changed a great deal in these last days, could oblige 
me to abandon a work which, with so much pleasure, I have begun and 
which I was carrying out with great satisfaction, in spite of the thousand 
reverses that have hindered me. I know that the responsibility of this 
work, in charge of which Colonel Rondon has placed me, is very great. 

But what shall I do? Shall I sacrifice my life without results camping 
on one of the banks of this marshy river from which I have no resources 
and with no hope of improvement? Surely not. Weak with fever, with 
intestinal troubles, and with a stomach unable to hold any food, I can only 
submit to the kind of food I have at my disposal. This, my act, was 
absolutely not prompted by any impression I have of my health. It was 
not fear that moved me. I have become ill many times and, thank God, 
have never lost courage. I have always had the strength for my work. 

Therefore, let my chief judge of my case after he hears it. 

The life I have led these last days has been terrible. There was one 
day when we spent seven hours at night on a little knoll only two meters 
square, consisting of damp earth and situated in a mud hole surrounded 
by palms. 

Food Difficulties 

This was the best land we could find. The food for the men consists 
of farinha and rice, and mine is a cup of condensed milk. The river has 
nothing for us to eat. Fortunately this afternoon everything changed. 
The banks of the river ceased to be covered with water. The river is 
broader, and we succeeded in killing two cojubins for dinner. We found 
a field formerly cultivated by the Indians and, behind this, a large 
cultivated field of manioc still green; the field extends to the bank of the 
river and to an affluent six meters broad. These fields are usually on the 
left bank of the Ananaz and have been made with implements given the 
Indians by Colonel Rondon. 

At about 10 o'clock we passed other formerly cultivated fields where 
there exist signs of the stone ax in some places both on the left and right 
bank of the river. I left a bench mark at the place where I finished the 
survey. 

April 9. Today is my birthday. I imagine how much they are think- 
ing about me at home. Oh that I were in the bosom of my family! 
Alone here, without a friend, without a person with whom to converse 
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or exchange ideas! I am going down this river without knowing, with 
certainty, where I shall arrive. Here in this wilderness, where one does 
not see a living being, my mind, from early this morning, has been filled 
with thoughts of all those that are dear to me. "When shall I be in 
Manaos ? 

"We have not seen a single sign of an Indian during the whole day. "We 
are probably, therefore, leaving behind us the Nhambiquaras, including 
the Tagananis, who told us that they would wait for me to give them my 
battle ax, my knife, etc. I pray God I may not meet another Indian and 
may not have to think of them. Only yesterday I was saying to myself 
in the hours of meditation : ' ' The best gift that God could give me on my 
birthday would be the confluence of this river with the Roosevelt." B.ut 
I have not lost courage yet. I have great hope of reaching that river. 
If I succeed, I shall be able to give myself a treat. The width of the river 
here is from 28 to 30 meters. 

Shoals, Eapids, and Falls 

At 4 o 'clock in the afternoon we passed the first shoals in the river. Since 
12 :30 we have been realizing that we are approaching falls because we 
have seen, almost at the surface of the water, enormous rocks. Fortunately 
we passed all the rapids in the river without incident. On account of 
fallen trees the water runs rather rapidly. 

The noise made by the water running against the trees was much like 
the roar of falls. At 4:15 we heard a noise like the roar of a great 
cataract. At 6 o'clock the existence of the cataract a little below was 
confirmed. I gave it the name of ' ' The Ninth of April. ' ' The information 
given us by the Nhambiquaras was correct. 



